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Michael Jackson's queer funk 
Steven Bruhm 


tes there be a queer Michael Jackson? 

In some ways the question is naive: Michael Jackson can be nothing 
but queer, if we take ‘queer’ to mean sexually ambiguous, protean, corpo- 
rally illegible. Yet critically speaking, there is no queer Michael Jackson: the 
MLA on-line bibliography gives me no hits for Michael+Jackson+queer 
(or ‘+gay’ or ‘+homosexual’ or even ‘+sexuality’). Of course there is 
academic writing on Jackson - mostly having to do with race! — and there 
is some consideration of him in the context of sexuality: academic anal- 
yses of him at their most sympathetic see him as a scapegoat for a larger 
culture of childhood sexualising* and at their most damning present us 
with a figure who exploits his reputation as a child-lover to bolster his 
career.’ But childhood sexualisation and child-loving are precisely the 
rub here: they produce a queer pop star whom both the academic and 
the popular press continually talk about as sexual yet never talk about 
as queer, if by ‘queer’ we mean politically resistant to hetero-normative, 
sanctioned versions of sexual performance.‘ Even more profoundly, child- 
hood sexuality subtends the readings of a man who remains interesting 
more for the postmodern indeterminacy of his face and race than for any 
‘meanings’ — any interventions into normative sexuality — produced by 
his ‘art. If we speak of Jackson and transgressive sexuality, we must be 
sure to code it as scandal, and to offer no sophisticated or engaged reading 
of the actual performance art, for such engagement may be to condone 
the child-loving, to participate in it or at least to deny its importance. 

Our attraction or repulsion to Michael Jackson has nevertheless pro- 
duced a number of ‘truths’ about his career. They are: 
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+ Since Michael Jackson by his own admission never had a childhood (what- 
ever ‘having a childhood’ might mean), he continually tries to recapture it 
in his adult life. 

+ The most effective way for him to recapture that childhood is by continued 
association with children, and with young boys in particular. 

+ His videos - and specifically the videos dealing with violence (the Gothic 
and the mafia) — are expressions of his angers and his fears. They offer direct 
access to something we can call ‘Michael Jackson's psyche. 

« The perpetual surgical alterations to his face are Jackson's pathetic attempt to 
remain forever young, and/or to remain totally ambiguous in terms of race 
and gender. Through them, we can posit a direct link between his transfor- 
mations of identity in his videos. 


While there may be some validity in any of these assumptions, I think we 
need to get past the questionable (and boring) stabilisings that they enact 
— the ‘this-equals-that’ mentality that we bring to our analysis of Jackson 
the celebrity. I propose instead to read Jackson’s Gothic — the mode that 
catapulted him to superstardom with the release of Thriller - for what it can 
tell us about queer sexual performance and its shifting terrain in the thir- 
teen years between 1984 (the release date of the Thriller video) and 1997 
(with his return to the Gothic in Michael Jackson's Ghosts, his response to 
the first round of criminal charges against him).° And time here really is 
of the essence, for these thirteen years were to have seen Jackson ‘grow up, 
to ‘develop’ as a singer, a dancer and a black heterosexual, to put childish 
things aside and perfect a stable maturity that was future-looking only 
in its effects. It is in this futurism, and its vexed relation to children, that 
Jackson’s Gothic modalities find their most complex significations. 


QUEERING THE DANCE 


Time fascinates Michael Jackson. I say this not in order to launch the 
usual scandal-mongering about Peter Pan fixations, hyperbaric cham- 
bers, and anthems to lost childhood, although they clearly matter to the 
figure Jackson has cut in the world. Rather, I want to argue that Jack- 
son's movement, his style as a dancer, repeatedly engages with issues of 
the temporal both in the stories his dances tell and in the choreographic 
gestures that embody those stories. Specifically Jackson's passion for the 
danse macabre or dance of the dead, can tell us something about what 
he is up to. A primarily medieval phenomenon, the danse macabre 
takes its name from the Arabic kabr, meaning ‘grave, and magbara, 
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meaning ‘graveyard: In its earliest (twelfth-century) forms, the dance was 
performed in graveyards by dancers who would swoon to the ground as 
if in a trance, then leap up in frenzy, pointing at others to accuse them of 
the sins they had committed. In the fourteenth century this dance crossed 
over into visual art, beginning with an image (now lost) over the gates of 
the Cemetery of the Innocents outside Paris and finding its most famous 
iconography in the woodcuts of Hans Holbein. Here the dancers became 
skeletons, figures of mobile death who escort the living - mortals from 
all the different classes of society — to their graves. What interests me for 
theorising Michael Jackson's temporal Gothic in this tradition is the way 
the skeletons ~ the dead, the desubjectified, the dis-spirited — are joyous, 
playful and limber. Only the dead dance; only those on the far side of the 
living display life, as if the energies of human embodiment, expression 
and physical signification belonged properly to those ostensibly unable 
to signify in any active or purposeful way. And while these dead dance, 
the living, including those of the highest stations with (presumably) the 
healthiest bodies, are lumpen, stolid and lifeless, Any energy they express 
is merely for the purpose of fighting off Death. Given this paradigm, it 
would seem that dancing into death means finding new life, but not in 
some conventional Christian afterworld of heavenly angels. This after- 
world, rather, is a life-in-death. In the danse macabre, only the dead body 
is the animated body; and the living body, if we can call it that, is already 
dead in spirit if not in tissue and organ. But with the death of those tissues 
and organs, the body - in the form of the dancing skeleton - takes on a 
new and sensual life. 

So, how might we begin to theorise the rich contradiction of Gothic 
choreography, where one must die in order to dance? What rubric can 
we find to explain our fascination with the un-dead, most alive because 
they are least alive? And what might all of this have to do with a specifi- 
cally queer Michael Jackson? The tension between the quick and the dead 
as a mode of our desire inevitably takes us to Freud, whose speculations 
on the death instinct begin to explain how death may generate bodily 
movement. In Beyond the Pleasure Principle (1920), Freud explores the 
‘daemonic’ quality of the repetition compulsion where what gets compul- 
sively repeated is an unpleasant experience, like the child’s loss of the 
mother re-enacted in the famous fort-da game with the spool. For Freud, 
this repetition of unpleasure takes us to something beyond the pleasure 
principle, by which he means ‘before it, prior to it, that actually structures 
the search for pleasure. That something, Freud suggests, is a fundamental 
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instinct, whose purpose, he says, is ‘to restore an earlier state of things’, to 
reduce the amount of stimulation the developed organism experiences 
as it encounters the demands of the outside world. Freud then pushes 
his point one step further: because ‘inanimate things existed before living 
ones, our first instinct is ‘to return to the inanimate state (311-12); thus, 
‘the aim of all life is death’ (311). This death instinct is not a moralising 
check on the pleasure principle, as the medieval dances of death might 
suggest, but rather that which initiates the pleasure principle and dictates 
its function. Freud suggests that the search for pleasure - through what 
he calls the life-serving or sexual instincts — is really a way of ensuring 
that the organism prolongs the search for death until it can die ‘in its own 
fashion’ (312). ‘[T]he living organism; he says, ‘struggles most energeti- 
cally against events (dangers, in fact) which might help it to attain its life’s 
aim rapidly — by a kind of short-circuit’ (312). Thus, Freud concludes, 


It is as though the life of the organism moved with a vacillating rhythm. One 
group of instincts [the death instincts] rushes forward so as to reach the final 
aim of life as quickly as possible; but when a particular stage in the advance 
has been reached, the other group jerks back to a certain point to make a fresh 
start and so prolong the journey. (313) 


Freud's positing of a ‘rhythm’ returns us to the world of dance and 
its relation to death. For is not the medieval danse macabre uncannily 
suggestive of Freud’s death instinct? The human subjects live, yet their 
entire lives are oriented toward death, to which they are being ushered 
with all possible speed. And as we see in Jackson’s appropriation of the 
medieval dance, the dancers are dead - death is their nature, their iden- 
tifying principle — yet they sport and play with pleasure, the pleasure of 
the dance, the pleasure of mastery over the weaker subjects, in a way that 
testifies to their non-deaths. In Holbein’s woodcuts and frescos, as in 
Jackson's choreography, no subject ever really reaches his or her destina- 
tion - no one wholly inhabits the site of pure life or pure death. This, I 
think, is precisely Freud’s point, and the point of the dance of death as we 
have seen it so far. Gothic choreography seems to imagine some onto- 
logical place where death generates life forces, the movements of plea- 
sure, and the pleasures of movement. These choreographic performances 
are founded upon forces that would otherwise render them impossible. 
That's why, in Michael Jackson's Gothic choreography, it is primarily the 
dead who dance. 

To the degree that Freud’s project in Beyond the Pleasure Principle was to 
theorise the way drive underscores and unravels pleasure, it is, intuitively 
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speaking, a counter-queer project — if ‘queer’ in this sense means a politi- 
cised liberation of non-hegemonic sexual pleasures. However, recent 
thinking about drive, and its relation to pleasure, death and temporality, 
takes us closer to a queer affect in Jackson’s Gothic dance. In particular, 
Lee Edelman sees in Freud’s death drive the human being’s inexorable 
subjection to the pulsion that remains beyond desire and the negotiations 
of the ego. This pulsion or forward movement toward death destroys the 
humanistic subject and any sure politics on which this subject can be 
founded, asserting instead what Edelman calls, after Lacan, the sinthome, 
a repeated symptom of the death drive's presence that continually deflects 
itself into a compulsive Otherness. Edelman writes: 


As the name for a force of mechanistic compulsion whose formal excess 
supersedes any end toward which it might seem to be aimed, the death drive 
refuses identity or the absolute privilege of any goal. Such a goal, such an end, 
could never be ‘it’; achieved, it could never satisfy. For the drive as such can 
only insist, and every end toward which we mistakenly interpret its insistence 
to pertain is a sort of grammatical placeholder, one that tempts us to read as 
transitive a pulsion that attains through insistence alone the satisfaction no 
end ever holds. Engaged in circulation around an object never adequate to 
fulfil it, the drive enacts the repetition that characterises what Judith Butler has 
called ‘the repetitive propulsionality of sexuality.” 


While Edelman emphasises an ontological instability most handily imag- 
ined as a ‘pulsion or a ‘circulation’ around a death-centre, this pulsion 
can, I think, be readily made to frame - or even allegorise - what the 
danse macabre might do for an artist like Michael Jackson. That transitive 
pulsion, that engagement in physical circulation around a meaning, that 
insistence upon an ontology that can never be inhabited or embodied, is 
the rich paradoxical status of the macabre dancer, for this dancer signifies 
through choreography the impossibility of the subject whose teleology is 
to signify. Jackson's dance, like the medieval one, revels in the expressive 
impossibilities of the non-subject. 

There is a rich schism between Michael Jackson's child-centred agenda 
and his Gothic dance of death, a dance we can best understand through 
Edelman’s arguments on the Freudian drive. For Edelman, the death drive, 
that radical compulsion to repeat, signifies a queer intervention into a 
culture of the future, what he calls ‘reproductive futurism’ that uses the 
Child as its central image and call to arms. (And who more than Michael 
Jackson has treated us to the endless call to exalt children as our future, 
not to mention our glorified past?) For Edelman, ‘queerness names the 
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side of those not “fighting for the children”, as Jackson at his most senti- 
mental, and as the rhetoric of American politico-religious conservatism 
continually asserts that we must do. Rather, queerness names ‘the side 
outside the consensus by which all politics confirms the absolute value 
of reproductive futurism[;] ... queerness figures, outside and beyond its 
political symptoms, the place of the social order’s death drive’ (3). Else- 
where: 


queerness exposes sexuality’s inevitable coloration by the drive: its insistence 
on repetition, its stubborn denial of teleology, its resistance to determinations 
of meaning (except insofar as it means this refusal to admit such determi- 
nations of meaning), and, above all, its rejection of spiritualization through 
marriage to reproductive futurism. (27) 


This ‘haunting excess’ of the death drive upon futurity and its narratives 
offers us purchase on the seeming disconnection between the ostenta- 
tious child-centrism and teleological futurity of Jacksons late videos and 
the thoroughgoing repetitiveness of the danse macabre, itself a repetition 
of the death drive symptomised on the human body. This very discon- 
nection, a version of what Edelman will theorise under the neologism 
‘sinthomosexuality, not only contradicts Jackson's ostensible project of 
saving the world through loving the Child; it also sketches the central 
paradoxes of Jackson's queer Gothic. For, in sinthomosexuality: 


the structuring fantasy undergirding and sustaining the subject's desire, and 
with it the subject's reality [in this case, Michael Jackson's ‘child-loving’ in all of 
its discursive regimes], confronts its beyond in the pulsions of the drive whose 
insistent circulation undoes it, derealizing the collective logic of fantasy by 
means of which subjects mean, and giving access, instead, to the jouissance, 
particularised and irreducible, that registers the unmasterable contingency at 
the core of every subject as such. (73) 


By turning directly to Jackson's two Gothic videos, I want now to tease out 
the way the child-centrism of those videos intersects with their treatment 
of Gothic dance. The effect of this intersection is, I think, less of a smoke- 
screen for whatever futurity Jackson would like to (re)produce than it is a 
symptom of Gothic dance’s queer derealisations of futurity. 


THRILLER: THE FUNK OF FORTY THOUSAND YEARS 


The pulsions of death’s drive underlie the constant sense of transforma- 
tion in Jackson's Gothic, the ubiquity of what Deleuze and Guattari would 
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call ‘becomings.* In Thriller, for example, Michael becomes something 
else more than once. In the first part of the video, Jackson and his girl- 
friend (played by Ola Ray) enact roles from a stock 1950s horror movie, 
in which our hero, a connoisseur of the obvious, tells her that he is not like 
other guys, that he is, well, different. We see the nature of this difference 
when he suddenly becomes a teenage werewolf and chases his hapless 
lady through a dark wood. In this transformation he becomes much 
more Michael than he was before: hands and fingernails elongate, facial 
and body hair grow, teeth and cheeks bulge, and his previously relaxed, 
laconic body performs the manic gesticulations of a hormone-high teen- 
ager (see Figure 1). Yet, if this transformation bespeaks a forward-pulsion 


Figure 1 


of bodily growth and hormonal maturity in heterosexual frenzy, it also 
points to its opposite, a devolution or reversal of the human into its more 
bestial or animal origins. Jackson’s bodily movements are frenetic and 
shapeless, B-movie clichés of an atavistic physicality beyond the control 
of a civilising, ‘mature, culturally determined superego. The video thus 
plays with contradictory ideas of temporal development that underpin 
the Gothic fantasy in a number of ways: as the adolescent body pushes 
forward into sexual plenitude, it collapses anti-phylogenetically into 
drive; and as a character named Michael, whom we recognise as the 
contemporary pop star, recedes in time to (the narrative conventions 
of) the 1950s, he does so in a video that was meant to change the future 
of pop video generally (in terms of its sheer length, but also its narra- 
tive sophistication, dance sequences and special effects). This future 
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orientation, moreover, is the joke that places the whole teenage thriller 
scene in an actual movie theatre where the ‘real’ Michael, clad in futur- 
istic red leather, and his ever-so-1980s girlfriend are watching it in ‘real’ 
time. In its entire concept, then, Thriller satirises the linearity of male 
sexual development — both biological and filmic - demonstrating instead 
the sinthomic drive that shatters the subject into incoherent gravitations 
toward (and retreats from) a ‘mature’ death. 

If the first half of the video imagines a masculine future continually 
mitigated by the drives of the past, the second half of the video reverses 
the temporal axis. Sensitive thing that she is, the Ola Ray character insists 
she and Michael leave the theatre and walk home, at which point he meets 
up with the ghouls who will provide the corps de ballet, with an emphasis 
on ‘corps(e). He becomes one of them, and terrorises her a second time. 
In this second transformation, the becoming of the video's first half is 
reversed: Jackson's cheeks cave in, his eyes burn into his head, his haute- 
couture clothing rots from his torso (see Figure 2). 


Figure 2 


Whereas the becoming-werewolf saw Michael’s body develop and 
grow into a devolved animal, becoming-zombie witnesses a body in 
decay, a future orientation to a death-state characterised by a body that 
has become less than it already was: development as decomposition, the 
Freudian body rushing forward toward death. As with the skeletons of 
the medieval danse macabre, this is the un-dead body that will dance, that 
will enact the pulsions of death and signification, and, most importantly, 
that will terrorise the regimes of heterosexual normalcy upon which the 
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video's narrative is based. For Kobena Mercer, the zombie sequence is at 
one with Jackson's attraction to sexual indeterminacy: 


Unlike the werewolf, the figure of the zombie, the un-dead corpse, does not 
represent sexuality so much as asexuality or anti-sexuality, suggesting the 
sense of neutral eroticism in Jackson's style as dancer ... The dance sequence 
can be read as cryptic writing on this ‘sexual vagueness’ of Jackson's body in 
movement, in counterpoint to the androgyny of his image.’ 


I am not so sure. Asexuality and anti-sexuality are not the same thing, 
especially when the ante of ‘anti’ is the heterosexual fulfilment that 
Thriller’s teen narrative plays with, and with which some readers of 
Jackson have so brutally demanded he comply. More to the point, what 
Mercer calls ‘neutral eroticism’ is, in my reading, an eroticism of a driving 
fort-da, a choreographic allegory of sinthomosexuality’s pulsions that 
refuse linear temporality - and its own allegorisations of normal sexual 
development. This drive enacts instead a temporal jumble that sacrifices 
heterosexual desire to the terrorising pleasures of Gothic dance. If Thriller 
is the inaugural moment in Michael Jackson's Gothic HIStory, it renders 
the normalising trajectories of history as a mere symptom of the (anti-) 
sexuality that refuses sexuality’s story. 

Furthermore, the death drive's pulsions - a choreographic move 
toward the future that can always and only return to the past of the body’s 
d/evolution - actually exceed the confines of Thriller and take us to one 
of its earlier inspirations, John Landis’s 1981 film American Werewolf in 
London." It is no accident that Jackson wanted Landis to direct Thriller, 
since American Werewolf was one of Jackson's favourite films, and it is 
that film's fascination with issues of sexuality and temporality that frame 
much of what Jackson's queer Gothic is doing.'' Like Thriller, American 
Werewolf divides victims of terror into two categories: werewolves and 
the walking un-dead. True to folkloric tradition, Landis’s werewolf is 
produced by a sort of vampiric bite: the lycanthrope, embodied by David 
Kessler (David Naughton) in the film, emerges from the human being 
who is bitten but not killed by another werewolf. Like Michael Jackson 
at the beginning of Thriller, Kessler’s future seems to be a compul- 
sive drive to the past, an inexorable degeneration into a former state of 
being. Contrasting this degeneration is the zombie, embodied in the 
film by Jack Goodman (Griffin Dunne), who dies in the initial attack 
that turns Kessler into a werewolf. Jack’s state seems to be nothing but 
future-orientation: in each successive appearance throughout the film his 
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body is more decayed. Each scene shows us less Jack, as his face starts to 
rot off, his eye falls out, his skin becomes putrid and fetid. And that the 
film should open by emphasising the boys’ differing relations to hetero- 
sexual desire is significant, in that Landis uses the difference to play a joke 
on each of them: Jack, who as a living boy can think of nothing but his 
girlfriend’s perfectly sexy body, is rendered sexless and frustrated by his 
un-dead body, while David, who can only critique Jack’s desire for said 
girlfriend, is overcome by wolflike sexual lust following his lycanthropic 
bite. Thus Thriller not merely incorporates the (parodic) fascination 
with werewolves and zombies, it mirrors the questions of developmental 
temporality that Landis made central to his film. 

But Thriller mirrors with a difference. While the two sex/dead enti- 
ties remain separate in American Werewolf, Thriller brings them together. 
Michael first becomes a werewolf and then becomes un-dead. The video 
makes linear and contiguous what is separate and contrasted in the movie; 
it collapses the film's sex/death temporality into a singular being we call 
Michael Jackson. And that contiguity is exactly what the choreography - 
and not just the narrative - of Thriller is doing as well. Thrillers central 
dance sequence begins with zombies rising from their graves or emerging 
from their tombs and sewers, from which they trudge slowly along the 
street. Creatures of earth and shit vomit their decayed insides over their 
decayed outsides, creating a scene marked by enervation and degenera- 
tion. But then, signalled by an ominous close-up on Michael, the dancers 
merge into his co-choreography. They begin the ensemble section with 
heavy, gravity-conscious stomps but quickly switch to a light, gliding, 
almost ethereal choreography, drawn heavily from Bob Fosse and James 
Brown. What gives this choreography its power (indeed, what may give 
all choreography its power) is the way the bodies translate the temporal 
into the spatial, they way they enact in the dance space the workings of 
time. In Thriller in particular, this spatial working of time plays itself out 
along the axis of life and death: the dance remains intensely centred and 
earthy, using a lot of deep knee-bends (pliés), keeping the dancers’ heels 
on the floor — as we see in the sweeping overhead hand-clap and in Jack- 
son’s famous turns on the heel rather than elevated on the ball of the foot; 
it deploys low jazzy leg-crossings, and mitigates its vertical movements by 
collapsing the head to the shoulder and pushing the arm out to the side of 
the body rather than high into the air (see Figure 3). 

Yet this zombie dance is performed with lightening speed and coverage 
of space: pelvises twitch, feet skip, bodies gallop forward and back as if 
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Figure 3 


to enact allegorically the fort-da pulsion. If the narrative of Thriller sends 
up developmental time to parody male sexual development, its choreo- 
graphy writes on the body the symptoms of the death drive that render 
such clean linearity impossible. The dancing body simultaneously rushes 
forward and jerks back (to echo Freud); it travels up in space but is pulled 
back down by its attractions to the earth and grave. Death dances not 
simply to express the pleasures of movement but to enact the sinthomic 
refusals of normalised space-time, and to deconstruct the logics of spatial 
and temporal linearity. 

Indeed, Michael Jackson's dance in Thriller is a Gothic funk, in all senses 
of that word. When a rapping Vincent Price tells us that the mis-en-scéne is 
shrouded in ‘the funk of forty thousand years he encapsulates in a phrase 
Jackson's queer performance of time. The funk in question is primarily 
musical, a rhythmic pattern that dislodges time through heavy synco- 
pation and by driving a 3/4 beat over the framing, regularised ‘common 
time’ beat of 4/4. ‘Funk is also cowardly fear, a shrinking away in agitation 
as the body — a Freudian body - seeks escape from disturbance in the 
pleasures of quiescence. But ‘funk’ is also sex, the smell of fucking and 
of bodily fluids - which is precisely the sense African-American musi- 
cians since the 1950s wanted to capitalise on when they call their music 
‘funky’? Sex, death, fear, and deconstructions of time - Jackson’s funk 
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of forty thousand years celebrates a sex that death constantly interrupts 
and fulfils, and that has no little scorn for the heteronormalcy that frames 
teenage romance. Little wonder, then, that the 1950s segment of Thriller 
ends with the bloody soundbite, ‘See you next Wednesday’: this is not just 
the promise of macabre Gothic repetition, the taunting realisation that 
we all come back for more of the pleasures of terror; nor is it merely a 
deferred gratification until a future time, the promise that pleasure/death 
awaits us (da), but only in a week’s time (fort); it is also the name of the 
pornographic movie that the lycanthropic David and un-dead Jack watch 
together in American Werewolf as they discuss the necessity of David’s 
eventual suicide. The porn title signifies the boys’ own sex, their own 
funk, the cohabitation of sexual fulfilment, delay and death, a funk that 
Jackson slyly imports into the texture of Thriller as we see teenage girl 
and teenage boy rent apart by the Gothic. Given these terms of sinthomo- 
sexuality, it should also not surprise us that the contemporary section of 
Thriller, and the video proper, ends as it does: Michael escorts Ola out 
of her dream and back home, but turns to us with demonic eyes. The 
future is the past here, the video continues to generate the degenerate, the 
sinthome does its work. 


MICHAEL JACKSON’S GHOSTS: FUNK THE CHILD 


It is difficult to imagine a less likely candidate for the critique of reproduc- 
tive futurism than Michael Jackson's Ghosts, his 1997 epic video responding 
to the first set of child-molestation charges and the public frenzy that 
ensued. The video tells the story of a group of angry townspeople and 
their puritanical mayor ~ all inhabitants of ‘Normal Valley’ - who march 
to the house of a local ‘freak’ who has gained a reputation for scaring chil- 
dren by telling them stories. The mayor wants to run ‘the Maestro’ (Jack- 
son's Gothic persona) out of town because his acts of wanton storytelling 
are somehow corrupting the children, not least because these children (all 
boys) seem committed to keeping the stories secret from their parents. 
The mayor and the Maestro get into a pissing contest over who can scare 
the other more effectively, and of course Michael wins by mounting a 
huge song and dance number, enlisting a huge cast of ghoulish dancers 
and, through the use of blue-screen technology, transforming himself 
into a skeleton at some points and a monstrously large ogre at others. 
The video concludes with a touching tableau where the parents admit to 
being scared but that they ‘had a good time’ that they too have been able 
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to join in childhood fun and to be won over by the perennially different 
Michael Jackson. The children themselves adopt Michaelesque scare 
techniques — dressing in his skeletal clothes, embodying the magic of his 
special effects — but all in good fun. Child’s culture is not merely harm- 
less, it is salubrious, and we would all do well, the video argues, to relax 
into the scary games we play with/as children. Children are our future in 
this video because they enable us as adults to reach into our own pasts 
and discover the pleasures of imaginative, bodily excitation. We all live 
happily ever after. 

While the child-centrism of Ghosts is painfully heavy-handed, the 
Gothic milieu that conveys it is as problematic as it was in Thriller. And 
as in Thriller, Jackson enacts these problems through use of the danse 
macabre. When we first see him in Ghosts, he is hiding behind a skeletal 
mask, a joke he plays on the townspeople in an attempt to scare them. 
However, as the video progresses the skeletal image takes on a far more 
ominous meaning. When the Maestro comes to understand that he must 
truly scare the mayor if he is to protect himself, he pulls off the face that he 
had been presenting to us up to this point to reveal that he is nothing but 
skeleton underneath (see Figure 4). This is accurate enough physiology, 


Figure 4 


I suppose, but following the presentation of this skeletal face he then 
smashes its bones with his hands, so that the familiar face of Michael 
Jackson can once again break through. The argument here is clear enough 
~ you cannot know which is the real me; given my constantly shifting face, 
you cannot pin me down to one stable identity that you can then condemn 
— but, given Jackson's concern with temporality, the moment also suggests 
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a confusion between his orientation toward youth and his orientation 
toward death. This moment of skeletal death will lead to a huge dance 
sequence in which the Maestro has removed not just his facial flesh but all 
flesh, and dances as a skeleton in the medieval tradition, hoping among 
other things to heap shame upon the corpulent mayor for his hypocrisy 
and moral short-sightedness (see Figure 5). In its orgy of special effects, 


Figure 5 


the video ultimately depicts that same fucking with temporality that we 
saw in Thriller, but here the stakes have been raised: Jackson combines 
the charges of paedophilia - itself a crime of fucking with the temporal - 
with the vortexes of the death drive, so that what gets facilely called ‘fun’ 
in Ghosts is something much closer to a Freudian ‘pleasure’ that signals its 
own beyond, the workings of the sinthome that underlie and undo it. 

I argued earlier that the choreography of Thriller capitalises upon 
a parallel between the vertical and horizontal movement axes and the 
orientation toward spiritual or ghostly ethereality and grave-oriented, 
earthy embodiment. The Gothic aesthetic of Michael Jackson’s Ghosts 
does much the same thing. Throughout the corps de ballet Michael does 
to death (as it were) heavy foot-stomping, pounding upon the floor, 
and foot-dragging. More than any other Jackson choreography I know, 
this one holds its bodies in continual flex at the waist to emphasise the 
dancers’ groundedness, and his uncanny use of the skeletal - empha- 
sising knee, hip and elbow joints in flexion, all opened to the audience/ 
camera for maximum effect — ensures that joint flexions propel the body 
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Figure 6 


downward, into its own weight, into the floor, into the earth (see Figure 
6). At one particularly manipulative moment, Michael slams his head on 
to the tile floor; the head crumbles into dust and returns to the elements 
from which it presumably came. But at the same time the choreography 
exploits special effects to have dancers walk up walls, dance on ceilings 
(doubtless an homage to Jackson's hero, Fred Astaire, who dances on the 
ceiling in Royal Wedding [1951]), and completely defy gravity in lots of 
other ways — including transforming the ghouls into angels at one point 
as they descend slowly from the ceiling to the dance floor. As in Thriller, 
the dancing body reminds us here of its pulsations toward death. The 
future it predicts is at best a paradoxical one where death subtends phys- 
ical movement and life — the feeling of pleasure, the having of ‘fun’ - in 
a series of choreographed moments whose temporal promises can never 
be kept. Explosions of a dance spectacle in Michael Jackson’s Gothic are 
actually explosions of the sinthomic drive where the present — not just the 
future - is made the stuff of death. 

Exercises in weight and gravity go deeper into the dancer’s sinews in 
Ghosts: they indeed seem to connote an energy that comes from the core 
of the body itself. Jackson’s choreography repeatedly deploys circular 
movements to present the feeling of a movement that paradoxically goes 
nowhere: the head circles on the shoulders, the upper body, through 
contracted abdominals and constricted shoulders, circles around itself, 
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and travel patterns continually form circles, taking dancers back to the 
point from which they came. A well-established break-dancing tradition 
places dancers on the spot where they perform rippling movements as if 
energy were running up one limb, through the torso and down the other (a 
choreography Jackson employed at the end of Thriller as well). And most 
notably, given Jackson’s own dance career, Ghosts repeatedly uses a move 
that seems to be the reverse of his famous moonwalk (which itself appears 
numerous times in the video). If the moonwalk is a method of walking 
backward so as to give the illusion of moving forward (shades of Freud’s 
vacillating rhythm), an illusion achieved by a sleight-of-foot, Jackson uses 
in Ghosts a forward walk that actually takes him nowhere - as if moving 
toward a space or condition that he will never reach. And the effects of 
these choreographic techniques are ultimately the same as in Thriller: the 
choreography achieves its enchantment through the impossible juxtapo- 
sitions of movements toward life and movements toward death. In each 
case, the death movements exude embodied energy and lightness while 
the life movements are always shrouded by death. Bodies incorporate 
and telegraph the sinthome of death's drive, its constant reminder that our 
sexual choreographies end in quiescence, and that the temporal develop- 
ment toward normal sexual maturity is mere humanist illusion. 

As Maestro of the castle, Jackson is also its choreographer, the ‘father’ 
of a ‘family’ (his word) of un-dead ghouls in which he, paradoxically, is 
the youngest and most ‘alive. Yet another temporal dislocation in a Gothic 
aesthetic that is full of such dislocations, this move makes of Jackson a 
kind of living death, one that extends beyond the corps de ballet and into 
the body of the living mayor. Sporting the grotesquely large body of an 
ogre (a tumescence that harks back to the becoming-werewolf of Thriller), 
Maestro comes into the mayor’s mouth (pun intended) and inhabits his 
body — a Freudian Gothic scene of demonic possession if there ever 
was one. From here the incorporated queer forces the mayor to dance 
the dance that Maestro himself had just performed as a skeleton, the 
dance whose vocabulary works the axes of space and time as I described 
them above. This is a visual joke to be sure: the mayor, a visual allusion 
to Prosecuting Attorney Thomas Sneddon, only younger and fatter, is 
forced to pervert his body into the death-ridden, sexually explicit chore- 
ography that has served as a metonym for what he has been attempting 
to eradicate. But this metonymic re-enactment turns the visual joke into 
the performance of sinthomosexuality: the drive, as Edelman defines it, 
is that which is totally out of the control of the conscious self, that which 
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reveals and destroys the moralising centre by which forbidden sexualities 
are condemned, that which vilifies a body dedicated to purity. And that 
the visual performance of death’s drive should be inaugurated by the oral 
incorporation of another man brings Michael Jackson’s queer choreo- 
graphy to completion: it is not kids he has been fucking with (whether 
this is ‘true’ or not), it is adults. If there is a future-orientation in this 
video at all, it has as much to do with the destruction of normative adult- 
hood in ways that surpass the cliché of embracing the inner child. Jackson 
wants less to embrace than to destroy - destroy the self-righteous (super) 
ego that orchestrates the normal into the temporal. 

If the mayor can dance the danse macabre convincingly, it is little 
wonder: his character is played by a heavily padded, heavily made-up 
Michael Jackson himself. Given this, the coming into the mayor’s mouth 
is not only homoerotic but homo-narcissistic — as we see in a scene where, 
from inside the mayor's body Maestro forces him to confront his image 
in a mirror. To the degree that the mayor’s ‘insides’ are Maestro/Michael 
Jackson himself, Jackson is depicting the site of death within life, or life as 
Normal Valley USA likes to imagine it. Put another way, Jackson does not 
simply allegorise the danse macabre as a critique of heteronormativity, he 
elevates himself to the status of the sinthome. While videos like You Are Not 
Alone and the famous televised plea from Neverland were stage-managed 
to make Jackson look like a sacrificial Christ or Angel of Goodness, his 
Gothic produces a gleefully embodied death drive, a physical, dancing 
force that guts the pious, future-oriented, homo-violent culture that, as 
Edelman points out, deploys the signifier ‘child’ to suspend or invalidate 
the rights of any other group (3). And if we can follow Edelman’s chorus 
to ‘Fuck the ... Child in whose name we're collectively terrorised’ (29), we 
can also follow Michael Jackson’s Gothic choreography and Fuck (or is it 
Funk?) the Child Within, that alleged centre of innocence and goodness 
that, with the proper care, can develop over time into the responsible, 
loving, heteronormative adult. We would do well in the end not to view 
Michael Jackson as the instigator or destroyer of a certain kind of subjec- 
tive agency but to see him as agency itself, the pop-cultural embodiment 
of a sinthome that puts us in an ineluctable — and queer — pas de deux with 
death. 
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pein about death or the return of the dead have underpinned 
some of the more canonical theoretical discourses that concern the 
Gothic. In Burke's Philosophical Enquiry (1757) and Freud’s “The Uncanny’ 
(1919), death can be identified as a self-evidently key Gothic register. 
However, the picture is more complex than this for in both Burke and 
Freud death is not simply about visceral fears of non-existence, because 
death functions as the point at which meaning, or analysis, disappears. 
Neither Burke nor Freud is ultimately able to account in any systematic way 
for Terror or uncanniness because such experience seems to elude repre- 
sentation and so frustrates attempts at interpreting the radical absence of 
meaning that death implies. Terry Castle covertly develops this view in 
her exploration of spectrality in Ann Radcliffe’s The Mysteries of Udolpho 
(1794). Castle argues that the novel represents characters as ghosted by 
others, and subject to anxieties about whether the living are dead. For 
Castle, following the work of Philippe Ariés, this indicates the presence 
of a reconceptualisation of death in the eighteenth century in which the 
ghost projectively gives meaning to non-absence in a new mode of seeing; 
so that “The successful denial of mortality ... requires a new spectralized 
mode of perception, in which one sees through the real person, as it were, 
towards a perfect and unchanging spiritual essence. The dead thus never 
really die, but merely evoke some quasi-Platonic ideal spiritual identity, 
an identity that, for Freud, asserts itself at moments of uncanniness, 
which is felt ‘in the highest degree in relation to death and dead bodies, 
to the return of the dead, and to spirits and ghosts. The projective figure 
of the ghost also raises questions about the kind of meaning that is being 
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